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Nowadays it is obvious that to buy good clothing fabric is real 
economy. For lasting wear there is nothing to excel the genuine 
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woven from pure new wool in fast colours ; ideal for tailoring 
into outcoor garments for men and women everywhere 
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Sold direct by the yard, or tailored to order. Patterns 
and tailoring details post free from Desk 18. 
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1 This is a good 


|. no mistake! 
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What a pleasant thing it is mR yr 


at the end of the day to GOOD LUCK / 





enjoy the friendly comfort of a ‘White Horse’! 
So fragrant in the glass, so smooth to the 


palate, so heartening to the inner man! This 






is the whisky to ask for by name! GOOD CHEER/ 


HITE HORSE ™ 


Kqual to a Fine Liqueur 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1942. 


GENERAL SMUTS, THE EMPIRE’S MOST OUTSTANDING STATESMAN, ONCE AGAIN VISITS LONDON AT A _ VITAL 
MOMENT IN THE WAR, TO ATTEND MEETINGS OF THE WAR CABINET AND ADDRESS BOTH HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


The arrival of Field-Marshal Smuts, Prime Minister of South Africa, in this | of the final and most dangerous German offensive, led to final victory. Now 
country was announced by the Dominions Office on October 13. General Smuts } as the ily active leader of the United Nations with such experience, he ha 


he prefers to be addressed by that title—at seventy-two years of age the Empire's once again placed his outstanding courage and farsightedness at the disposal 
London for the second time at a moment those who direct Britain's war policy—a timely reinforcement of their counse 
Smuts has attended several meetings of the War Cabinet since his arriva 
f Parliament this week had the benefit of hearing h 


most outstanding statesman, arrives in 
of vital importance in the world’s history. He came here in 1917 to sit in the General 
Imperial War Cabinet, where his wide experience of government and war was and both Houses 
invaluable in the direction of the allied counter-strokes which, after the vilapse at a special sitting of members—the first f its kind 
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N a recent reply to an American correspondent’s 
questionnaire, Mr. Stalin expressed the opinion 
that the help given to Russia by her allies had so 


far fallen far short of her help to the Allies. In one 
sense—and it was this that the Russian dictator had 
in mind—nothing could be more true. In the past 
sixteen months Russian sacrifice and effort have far 
exceeded those of Britain and America. Russia has 
had to bear the brunt of Germany’s concentrated 
might, has lost millions of her brave sons, millions of 
acres of fertile soil, and thousands of precious towns 
and villages. And she has faced her ordeal with such 
superb courage and uncompromising resolution that 
her sternest British critic of earlier days is now her 
staunch admirer. Every Briton has cause to be 
supremely grateful to her 
and to her stout, dauntless 
leader. Every Briton is. 


Yet although had I been 
a Russian statesman in 
Mr. Stalin’s shoes, I should 
have answered just as he 
did, I think his reply 
was, in. another sense, 
misleading. For reasons 
which are obvious, the 
sacrifice of Britain has not 
equalled that of Russia 
during the past year. But 
for reasons which are far 
less obvious to a_ conti- 
nental people like the 
Russians, the contribution 
of Britain to the defeat 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


The superb defence of Stalingrad, of Moscow, of 
Leningrad would have been in vain. The brave 
experiment of the U.S.S.R. would be submerged 
under the Axis flood. 





The effects of the loss of sea power can only be 
appreciated by constructing such a nightmare as 
this. It could have happened in 1940: it could 
happen, were the morale of our hard-pressed seamen 
to collapse, in 1943. It is as well that we should 





| ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS 
AND QUOTATIONS FROM ‘‘ THE ILLUSTRATED 
| LONDON NEWS" OF OCTOBER 22, 1842. 
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of the common enemy has 
equalled Russia’s. Para- 
doxical as this may at first 
sound, it may have even 
surpassed it. The test is 
a simple one: assume the 
unassumable and suppose 
that either Russia or Britain were to be knocked out 
of the war. Were such a fatality to befall Russia— 
though nothing could now be less likely—the loss to 
Britain and her other allies would be appalling: 
tens, perhaps hundreds of thousands more of our 
people would perish in battle, and “ blitz,’’ years 
would be added to the war, untold misery and suffer- 
ing inflicted. It is arguable—though I do not agree 
with such arguments—that it would make the task 
of victory impossible. But provided that Britain 
and America maintained command of the sea, and of 
the air above the sea, it would not necessitate their 
defeat. So long as we held such sea and air mastery 
we could not be beaten save by our own betrayal 
of our cause. No one knows this better than Hitler. 
He found it out in 1940, just as Napoleon did in 1805. 
Is there a single Briton who has ever in his heart 
believed that, were heroic Russia to be forced out of 
the war, Hitler would defeat us? The whole story 
of this little island for a thousand years is a 
contradiction of such a thesis. 


‘* MOTTO 


HANDSOME, SAID 


Make the contrary assumption. Suppose that the 
U-boat won and that Britain, faced with starvation, 
overthrew Mr. Churchill, set up a quisling Govern- 
ment and made peace. Could Russia survive such a 
defeat and betrayal by her maritime ally ? Assuming 
that the U.S.A. followed Britain’s example, the com- 
mand of the sea woyld at once pass to Germany and 
her satellites. All aid to Russia would automatic- 
ally cease: the wharves of Murmansk and Archangel 
would be deserted ; the long procession of lorries and 
goods trains over the Persian roads and railways 
would abruptly cease. But far worse would follow. 
The British defenders of Egypt would be withdrawn, 
the whole Middle Fast, with its oilfields, would be 
occupied by Germany and Italy, the Turkish sentinel, 
hopelessly isolated and outnumbered, would be forced 
to abandon the southern gateway to the Caucasus. 
The Russian defenders of the Baku oilfields would be 
surrounded, the Russian Black Sea Fleet driven 
from its last base, and the Russian armies of the 
north separated for ever from their food and oil 
supplies and outflanked by Rommel’s panzers, driving 
northwards from the Caspian. Meanwhile, the Japan- 


ese, freed from all fear for their exposed western and 
flank, 


southern sea would strike at Russia's rear. 





— DE CABIBUS REBUS’"”: 
A RIVAL BUILDER **__LATER 
AS THE HANSOM, 


‘*a HANSON, NOT ‘“* THE 
KNOWN 





THE HE NOT THE IMPERSONIFICATION OF 
A LAZY, IDLE, DISSOLUTE, AND DISORDERED RACE?” 


“Cab!! Why, it burst upon the astonished ears of the metropolitan 
Jehu like thunder on the tympanum of a flea! The jarvey of old 
was dumbfounded; to the hackney coachman there was something 
cab-alistic in the sound. It warn’t English—it was a dirty French 
abbreviation—it was a ‘ one-hos innovation upon a two-hos privilege ’ 

it was cabriolet cut down. ... At the head of these rambling 
strictures we have the modern Hanson—‘ not Handsome’ . . . these 
Hansons are patent, and do go easily and pleasantly over stones and 
wood ; moreover they have good horses and speed fleetly. - . But 
as we began with ‘ Hanson,’ so will we conclude with ‘ four-wheel ’ 

the most popular of its kind of the modern vehicles of London; its 

form and fashion having been set by Brougham. .. .” 


CABBY—"“* IS 


make no mistake about that. Those distant, storm- 
beaten ships, wrote the great American strategist 
Mahan, of the British blockading squadrons of 1805, 
stood between the Grande Armée and the dominion 
of the world. Their successors as surely stand between 
the Nazi hordes and their universal, despotic goal. 
It has been argued on a superficial view that modern 
industry, transport and air power have rendered sea 
power of little account. The exact opposite appears 
to be the case. The importance of controlling the 
world’s waterways is not less than it was in 1805; 
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* FOUR-WHEEL ’"—THE MOST POPULAR OF ITS KIND 
OF THE MODERN VEHICLES OF LONDON 
KNOWN AS THE 
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it is even greater. Almost everything that men need 
for modern warfare—both the weapons of war and 
the materials and machines that make the weapons— 
has to be transported over the ocean routes. The 
vaster and heavier they become the harder it is to 
transport them on land. The improved transport 
facilities afforded by modern motor roads and railways 
are more than counter-balanced by the increase of 
weight and bulk necessitated by mechanised war and 
modern industrial processes. One example will suffice. 
Before the war, Italy, to keep her industries working, 
needed ten million tons of coal a year. Nearly all 
of it came by sea. To-day, since it can no longer 
come by sea, Germany is having to send an average of 
300 coal trains a day, every day of the year, south- 
wards through the Brenner. 

at The extent of modern 

i u war’s dependence on sea 
Hl shipments is shown by the 
fact that Germany, control- 

ling every road and railway 






in Europe, still finds it 
necessary to subject millions 
of tons of shipping to the 
risk of daily and nightly 
attack by Allied ’planes, 
submarines, and_ surface 
vessels. A recent American 
published figure explains 
why. For every American 
soldier put into the fight- 
ing line, forty tons of war 
material have to be trans- 
ported to the front to 
support him. With the vast 
armies of to-day, no land- 
transport system could long 
sustain such a prodigious 
and sustained weight. 





” 


—COLLOQUIALLY 
* GROWLER.” Provided, therefore, 
that the Allies retain and 
increase their existing sea power, and so long as the 
Axis fails to break out of that ring and recover the 
use of the world’s waterways, Germany’s ultimate 
doom is certain. She will not be undermined this 
time by hunger, but may be by the collapse of her 
system of transport. That that collapse would be 
indefinitely and most tragically postponed either by 
the defeat of Russia or by such a German victory in 
Egypt as would enable the panzers to break out into 
southern Asia and Africa, is only too obvious. Every 
widening of the naval ring round Germany and Italy 
eases their transport problem ; every tightening of the 
ring aggravates it. A sustained British landing in 
Northern France would tighten it, because it would 
close Germany’s coastal traffic along the aircraft- 
guarded southern shores of the Channel. A British 
victory in North Africa would tighten it still more, 
since it would close the Mediterranean to enemy 
shipping and open it to our own. The effect on the 
Russian front would be both direct and indirect : 
not only would it draw off German forces westward 
or scuthward : it would lay yet a further burden on 
the creaking, overstrained road and rail transport of 
Germany and Italy. There would not only be fewer 
Nazi and Fascist warriors for the Russian front : 
they would be far harder to sustain there. Hitler's 
extended communications would sooner or later crack 
under the strain. 


Where, some doubters may ask, does air power 
come into all this ? It enters it at almost every point. 
Air power has become one of the chief, if not the 
chief element in securing and holding command of 
the seas. The air weapon, shore- or carrier-based, is 
the most powerful weapon of modern navies: it is 
fast taking the place of the battleship. Yet the 
essential definition and necessity of sea power remain 
unchanged. The combatant who can seize and hold 
command of the world’s waterways must be the 
ultimate victor. When heavy goods are carried by air 
and not by water, the significance of sea power will 
disappear. And if the bombing aeroplane and not the 
army is to prove—as some maintain—the final com- 
pelling force that will bring Germany and Japan to their 
knees, it is still through sea power that that offensive 
will have to be mounted and sustained. Let us not for- 
get it. For it is only too plain that Hitler now knows it 
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THE EPIC OF STALINGRAD: THE CITY OF RUINS STILL DEFIES THE 
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ENEMY. 




















= THE RUSSIANS ARE 


A SECTION OF STALINGRAD WITHIN THE GERMAN 


SN ng 





MAW: ONLY RUINS GREET THE 
NAZI SOLDIERS, BUT THOSE RUINS MAY STILL HIDE MANY A SNIPER. 
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THEY MANAGED TO OCCUPY AFTER VIOLENT AIR ATTACKS. 
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STILL IN POSITION, ALTHOUGH GLAD OF THE SHELTER OF A CRATER IN A STALIN- i 
“ OUT OF SIGHT, AND THE GERMAN INFANTRY CAN GRAD STREET: ANY ADVANCE THE GERMANS HAVE 
NCHE ARE UG / « c , N 
ONLY ADVANCE GINGERLY A STEP AT A TIME. MADE HAS BEEN AT TREMENDOUS COST. TRE we ABE DUG TD AFFORD SOME FROTECTIO 
FOR THE GERMANS ATTACKING A HOUSE CONVERTED 
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AMMUNITION AND ARMS FOR THE DEFENDERS SEING FERRIED ACROSS THE VOLGA, ( y 


DESPITE CONSTANT AIR ATTACKS, REINFORCEMENTS REACH THE RUSSIANS. ¥ 


Stalingrad, the Volga city to which all eyes are turned, is one vast battlefield 

and graveyard. Almost the entire town is in ruins, blasted by a weight of bombs 
hitherto unknown, but these ruins are being held by the unconquerable Russian 
defenders, and when they do have to yield a street or, maybe, a building, they do 
so only after taking the heaviest possible toll of the enemy. Hitler has promised 
that Stalingrad will fall, Stalin ha$ said that it will be held, and up to the present 


INTO A PILL-BOX BY THE DEFENDERS. 





RED ARMY LORRY PASSES THROUGH WHAT IS LEFT OF ONE OF THE MAIN STKEETS 
OF STALINGRAD : LIFE STILL GOES ON. 

it has been held, by sheer tenacity, courage and outstanding leadership, against 

innumerable attacks and overwhelming odds. Baulked in their initial onslaughts, 


the Germans are now throwing in everything they have in a final bid to make good 
their boast. They admit the difficulties of the situation, but they do not admit 
that what has beaten them so far is the redoubtable courage and grim determination 
of the defenders, whose slogan is “Save Stalingrad or die." 





3 GERMAN SOLDIERS CLEAR A DEVASTATED AREA IN THE SULURBS OF STALINGRAD WHICH é 
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BATTERED STALINGRAD: A BROKEN CITY HELD | 














i, 3 “ ae * 


| AFTER TERRIFIC ATTACKS BY BOMBERS AND CONTINUOUS SHELLING BY SIEGE GUNS, ALL THAT REMAINED OF THIS STALINGRAD STREET WERE THE BROKEN WALLS WHEN GERMAN 


( THEIR LAST VIOLENT ONSLAUGHT, THE ENEMY WERE TO SUCCEED IN CAPTURING THE CITY, ITS RUINS WOULD PROVIDE BUT SORRY PROTECTION AGAINST THE ICY WINDS 

i : 
The buildings of Stalingrad are shattered, but the courage and high purpose of | Red Barricade gun factory, which had been reduced to a heap of smoking ruins, I, 
its defenders have been something that the Germans cannot shatter. Throwing but this claim was not then admitted by the Russians. The Red October metal 
more and more tanks and fresh troops into a last violent effort to subdue the | works, largest and most southerly of these huge factories-turned-fortresses, was ' 
city before winter's onslaught drives them back across the bleak steppes, the still firmly in Soviet hands, constituting the main base from which General i 
Germans have gained ground in the northern factory area, but have failed to score Rodimtsev and his Russian Guards were carrying out their strong counter-attacks | 
any decisive success. - Early this week the enemy claimed to have captured the | against the invaders. Thousands of German have been killed and scores of their | 
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{ELD TOGETHER BY THE SPIRIT OF ITS DEFENDERS. 





'E BATTERED FOR SO LONG AND AT SUCH A FEARFUL COST. WITH SMOKING RUINS AS THEIR HOMES, THE SOVIET SOLDIERS AND CIVILIANS CONTINUE TO HOLD THE FORT. 
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1EN GERMAN TANKS ADVANCED TO SUPPORT THEIR INFANTRY. EVEN IF, IN € ANOTHER SHATTERED STREET, PHOTOGRAPHED AFTER AN AIR BOMBARDMENT THE ONLY PORTIONS OF STALINGRAD 
ICY WINDS AND EVER-FALLING SNOWS OF APPROACHING WINTER. CAPTURED BY THE GERMANS HAVE BEEN UTTER RUINS AND MOUNTAINS OF RUBBLE 

ng ruins, | tanks smashed in the latest phase of the Stalingrad battle, and at the time of the wind-swept, frozen steppes. If it is winter quarters that Hitler seeks for 
ar metal | writing evidence would seem to point to the fact that Hitler's troops are unable his men to re-group and prepare for a spring offensive, then he wili nave to 
ses. was V to fulfil their Fihrer's recent promise that the city would certainly fall In any withdraw them for 250 miles to Rostov or Voroshilovgrad, perhaps even as far 
General ; case a grim prospect awaits the German Army, for within a few weeks the snows back as to Kharkov again, 400 miles to the west Meanwhile, the gallant 
r-attacks ( will begin to fall in earnest, and even if Stalingrad fell its ruined buildings and defenders of Stalingrad continue to hammer nails into the coffin of German 
of their i crumbling walls would provide little or no protection against the icy blasts from military hopes—and some say the coffin of Germany's civilian morale 
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GUADALCANAL ISLAND, THE SCENE OF CRITICAL BATTLES 
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SCALE IN MILES. | 
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AN ADMIRALTY CHART OF GUADALCANAL ISLAND, PIVOT OF VIOLENT FIGHTING AND SCENE ORF HEAVY JAPANESE 


A critical situation for the control of the Solomon Islands, on which may operate the airfield, which our Allies seized earlier from the Japs, depends the 
largely depend the American chances of containing Japan, while the other holding of the big island with palm-fringed shores and jungle heights. On 
Allies defeat Hitler, began to develop from October 14, in a series of enemy October 14 and succeeding days the Japanese landed many reinforcements and 
movements all directed to the recovery of Guadalcanal Island, of which the continued to do so at nights, despite heavy losses. On the previous night, in 
airfield was the main pivot of attack. On the U.S. ability to hold and a 30-minutes sea battle, the U.S. sank six Jap warships, including one cruiser, 


From the Admiralty Chart, Reproduced by Permission vf 
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SOLOMONS AND SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 
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LOSSES, IN ENEMY ATTEMPTS TO RECOVER THE SOLOMON 


four destroyers and one big troopship, and probably two other warships for | 
the loss of a destroyer. On the 15th U.S. airmen shot down nine bombers 
and four fighters for the loss of one fighter, and also obtained direct hits | 
on three transports, which were beached, damaging a battleship off Savo | 
Island. More Japanese battleships were reported off Savo and north-west 


H.M. Stationery Office and the Hydrographer of the Navy 


ISLANDS AND GAIN COMMAND OF 


Guadalcanal. On the 16th a great 


AUSTRALIAN SEAS. 


enemy fleet, including battleships, was 
observed off Shortland Island, near Rabaul On the 17th and 18th the enemy 
landed more troops, preparing for a grand assault on the airfield, and U/S. 
airmen shot down fourteen bombers and two fighters, also making devastating 


attacks on warships and transports off Buin in the north-west Solomons 
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HE news from Russia as I write is 
concerned with a fresh assault on 
Stalingrad, where the enemy has claimed 
the capture of the northern part of the city, 
with hard fighting but little further German 
progress on the Terek, with a double drive 
on Tuapse, both down the coast from Novoros- 
sisk and by the mountain road from Maikop, 
and, on the other hand, with moves of some 
German forces into their winter quarters. 
We are now at the eve of winter. Fighting on a big scale 
may continue a little longer ; there is even time for another 
considerable offensive. Operations may go on through the 
cold weather if the aggressor can face the cost. But the 
main campaigning season is nearing its end, and after 
another few weeks are past we can count with confidence 
upon a reduction in the numbers of troops actively em- 
ployed in the open. The Germans have long been pre- 
paring for this season. To whatever extent their hopes 
may have been cheated by Russian resistance; however 
short they may have fallen in their programme for the 
year, they must always have known that Russia would 
still be fighting when autumn had come to an end and that 
they would have to retain vast forces in the country. The 
proportion of those forces to their total strength is, of course, 
another matter. We know as yet neither how much they 
looked forward to keeping in the theatre, nor how much 
they will actually be compelled to keep. We cannot 
estimate, either, to what extent Russia’s fighting power 
has been reduced or how far aid from the Allies is filling 
the gap caused by 
the known losses in 
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GREAT. WORLD WAR: 
RUSSIA AND THE MIDDLE BAST. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


stronger. Since last winter there have been no major 
operations in Russia on the whole front from Kursk north- 
wards, so that the Germans have had ample leisure to per- 
fect their defences. To what extent they will be able to 
withdraw forces if they so desire will depend upon the events 
of the next few weeks in the south. They are, I still think, 
bound to continue their efforts to subdue Stalingrad and 
to broaden their front upon the Volga; I likewise regard it 
as inevitable that they should continue to thrust 
towards the Caspian and endeavour to extend their grip 
upon the shore of the Black Sea. But the fighting 
in the Caucasus is unlikely ever to absorb vast forces 
on either side. The divisions are probably to be counted 
by tens, and these are small figures by comparison 
with German and Russian strength. It is only at 
Stalingrad and north of it that large-scale battles are 
likely to continue in the scanty time still available. 
It is therefore only in this region thaf there is any oppor- 
tunity for the Russians to keep the enemy fully stretched. 
The next question to be considered is what Germany 
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now attempt the invasion of Britain, even if 
the season were spring instead of the end of 
autumn. That scheme is in the pigeon-hole, 
but perhaps not intended to be taken out unless 
this country should be greatly weakened. An 
offensive against the Middle East would not 
require very large land forces by the German 
standard, but it would require large air forces 
and tremendous efforts upon the lines of com- 
munication. At present the easiest form of 
offensive is from the west—that is, from North Africa— 
but there is probably a limit to the fe-~ces which can be 
maintained in that theatre. In any case, the Germans 
are now obviously expecting a British attack. Yet here 
they can afford to take fairly long views. They can calcu- 
late that it is almost impossible for us to drive them out 
of the North African theatre so long as we attack only from 
one end of the Mediterranean, and while they remain in 
it, even if they should lose Benghazi for the third time, 
they can always renew the onslaught upon Egypt. Can 
they attack from ‘the other end,” in this case from the 
north, through Syria, Iraq or Persia ? 

Syria can be reached only through Turkey or by air- 
borne attack through Cyprus. Against the latter it should 
be able to defend itself. A winter campaign through Turkey 
would be extremely difficult and hazardous, and even if 
that country were to be overrun, the gateways to Syria 
through the Taurus and Amanus could scarcely be forced. 
The practicability of attack on Syria would therefore depend 
upon Germany’s ability to overawe the Turks and obtain 
a free passage. 
There have been no 
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end of last winter. 
She went through a 
terrible crisis then— 
there was a little gasp 
in Hitler’s voice as 
he referred to it. Her 
supreme command, 
with all its foresight, 
was caught napping. 
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Germany were to 
press on to Batum. 
But if Germany were 
to obtain control of 
Transcaucasia the 
situation would be 
very different. There 
would be no difficulty 
then in opening up a 
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commonly accused of 
excessive optimism— 
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underclothes and WAR DEVELOPMENTS IN WEST AFRICA: A MAP SHOWING THE NEGRO REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA, WHERE AN AMERICAN FORCE HAS The conclusion 
blankets is ready. 2 appears obvious : we 


LANDED, THUS COMPLETING 


Vast numbers’ of 


stoves have been sent 


AN ALLIED 
With the arrival of an American division in Liberia, 


AIR UMBRELLA FOR SHIPPING ALONG THE 


ENTIRE COAST FROM SIERRA 


the Allies have obtained another base in the African continent, 


LEONE. 


must try at all 
which, in the words of General “3 


hazards to get the 


Smuts, “is emerging as a dominant feature in our war strategy.”” The string of Allied bases on the West African coast now runs from Gambia j 
out to add to the whose capital, Bathurst, is only 100 miles south of Dakar—Sierra Leone, Liberia, Gold Coast, and Nigeria to French Equatorial Africa, which declared enemy out of North 
numbers already in for General de Gaulle in 1940. For over a month now U.S. forces have been reported as arriving in Brazzaville, capital of French Equatorial Africa, Africa this winter. 
‘ws foo aad on the Gold Coast and elsewhere. From Liberia, the Gold Coast and Nigeria we can now operate a continuous air umbrella for ships, which can If m fail i 
the country, anc reach in safety the Nigerian and Free French ports, from which communications already extend far inland towards the North African war front. It we au, the 
doubtless fuel has explains the rage shown by German commentators at the arrival of U.S. troops in Libsria. (Copyright Map by George Philip and Son, Ltd.) prospect of ever 
been stacked in doing so will be put 


readiness. Damaged buildings have been repaired. Huts 
have been built. Scientists have applied their minds to 
the problems of railway engines frosted-up—a factor which 
played havoc with the traffic a year ago—and of motor 
vehicles which would not run on the synthetic gasoline. 
Skis have been provided in large numbers, and it is foolish 
to pretend that there are not great numbers of Germans 
who are expert skiers. And yet it is to be doubted whether 
even now more than a very low standard of comfort and 
protection can have been provided for all the troops now 
at the front. We in this country now know something 
about problems of accommodation ourselves, and can calcu- 
late within a little the difficulty of housing men numbered 
by the million in a country devastated by war, enormous 
though that country may be. 

Yet is it probable that the Germans will require to hold 
in the theatre very much more than half the forces at 
present engaged in it? We must remember in the first 
instance that the winter preparations are not solely concerned 
with comfort and protection. Defence also has played an 
important part in them, And in this respect the Germans 
made no serious mistakes last winter. Their arrangements 
were sound and effective. Only a limited number of the 
fortified localities or ‘ hedgehogs '’—which really might be 
Letter designated by the good old title of “ entrenched 
were captured by the Russians. The remainder 
cases after they had been completely 
time fortifications will be even 


” 
Cal ps 
held out, in 
surrounded 


some 


This those 


is likely to do with the forces withdrawn, supposing that 
she does withdraw a considerable proportion. Obviously, 
part of the Luftwaffe, the opportunities for which in Russia 
will be greatly limited, whatever turn the campaign may 
take, may be transferred to the west to attack British 
bases and cities. As regards the land forces, some of them 
will require rest. There may even be a transfer of a certain 
number of skilled men either temporarily or permanently 
to industry, which has been heavily milked. Otherwise 
Germany is now in the situation where she must have 
looked around her for a profitable and relatively cheap 
operation which would weaken her enemies, interfere with 
their plans for 1943, and consolidate her own position for 
the future. We need not include in the alternatives before 
her that of the occupation of French West or North Africa. 
That might be attempted— indeed, it is a serious danger— 
but it could be done only by means of infiltration, and would 
depend upon her power to compel or persuade the French 
forces in those regions to do her bidding. It could hardly 
involve very large forces, because they could not be trans- 
ported—at any rate, not unless the combination of French 
aid and infiltration secured for her virtual command of 
the intervening waters. That may be a danger, too, but 
it is a long way ahead. The remaining alternatives are 
invasion of the United Kingdom and a campaign against 
Britain in the Middle East. 

Chere can be little doubt that the latter is the more 
probable choice. It is improbable that Germany would 


looking for a 
cheap operation and decided 
might find one if given sufficient time. We 
are looking for a_ profitable operation which would 
damage the prospects of the Axis, improve our own 
Strategic situation, open up new opportunities for the 
future, and at the same time not bring us into conflict 
with the main German land forces. I see one only 
which would fulfil the first three conditions and most 
probably the fourth as well. It is an operation in Egypt 
with the ultimate object of clearing the southern shore 
of the Mediterranean of our enemies. There is our pre- 
ordained “second front,” and if we cannot open it 
successfully, it is unlikely that we shall be able to do 
so with any other. The effect upon our naval situation, 
not only as regards safety but also as regards economy 


back. I 
profitable 
that she 


spoke just now of Germany 


and relatively 


through short voyages and quick turn -round, would 
be very great. The threat to Italy, already in a shaky 
state, would be only a degree less important. But 
there remains, apart from the strength of the local 


German defences in front of our position at El Alamein, 
the nightmare of communications as the advance 
progresses, and especially of the gap west of Benghazi. 
That gap might prove a fatal barrier as it did before. 


This time it will be necessary to take special steps to 
bridge it, and the most effective measure would, in 
my view, be simultaneous offensive action from the 
western end of the Mediterranean. 
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a THE LAUNCHING OF A KAISER 10,500-TON CARGO-SHIP IN TEN DAYS ; MR. ROOSEVELT (LEFT) SEATED BY HENRY J. KAISER, AT THE 
a. CEREMONY DURING THE PRESIDENT’S RECENT AMERICAN TOUR. 


re. 
to President Roosevelt returned on October | from a fortnight’s secret tour to inspect blowing her siren. The U.S. Maritime Commission has announced that the shipyards 
in various war plants. At the Kaiser factory on the West Coast he witnessed the reached the promised goal of three ships daily, delivering ninety-three merchantmer 


the launching of a 10,500-ton freighter, which the dynamic Mr. Henry J. Kaiser had | with a deadweight tonnage of 1,000,000 tons in September, which equalled the entire 
ompleted in ten days. The vessel slid down the ways with steam actually up and | production for 1941. Mr Roosevelt said the morale everywhere was excellent 
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THE AFTERMATH OF BOMBING; 


NUREMBURG INDUSTRIES SHATTERED BY BRITISH BOMBS : DEVASTATION PHOTOGRAPHED 
BY RECONNAISSANCE 'PLANE AFTER THE R.A.F. RAID ON THE NIGHT OF AUGUST 28-29. 


Enormous industrial damage to Nuremburg was done by the R.A.F. in its heavy raid on the 
night of August 28-29, as this reconnaissance photograph, just released, clearly shows. A great 
centre of armament industries and a junction of two important trunk railway lines, Nuremburg 
was punished heavily. The annotation shows: (A) a factory almost completely destroyed ; (B) an 
area of destruction in the Johann Mederer metal works; (C) workshop roof damaged by fire. 


A U-BOAT CREW CLAMBERING ON TO A RAFT: THE PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN FROM 
THE SUNDERLAND FLYING-BOAT WHICH SANK THE SUBMARINE. 


Although many U-boats are sunk by attack from the air, it is rarely possible for the crews of the aircraft 

to bring back such definite evidence of their “ kill” as is provided by this picture. A Sunderland flying- 

boat, having launched an attack on a U-boat in the Mediterranean, took this photograph of the crew 

swimming towards and clambering on to a raft which came to the surface after they had abandoned 
the sinking submarine. 
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CAMOUFLAGED SHEDS OF THE FOCKE-WULF WORKS AT NEUENLAND, NEAR BREMEN, 
PHOTOGRAPHED BEFORE THE R.A.F. RAID OF THE NIGHT OF SEPTEMBER 13-14 


When a powerful force of Bomber Command ‘planes attacked Bremen on the night of September 13-14 

the R.A.F.’s 100th raid on the port--the Focke-Wulf aircraft works at Neuenland were an important 
section of the target. A reconnaissance photograph (left, above), taken before the attack, shows a 
pertce of the works, consisting of camouflaged single-storey sheds, some of them measuring 140 ft. 
y 45ft., and probably used for the storage of vital materials. The companion picture, taken after 


SALVAGING OF THE 


Oct. 24, 1942 


“ NORMANDIE.” 


PERSISTENT DAY AND NIGHT ATTACKS BY BRITISH AND AMERICAN BOMBERS HAVE TURNED 


BENGHAZI HARBOUR INTO A GRAVEYARD FOR AXIS SHIPPING. 


The numerals indicate: (1) a burnt-out merchant vessel; (2) the tangled wreckage of a ship believed to have 
been carrying petro! or explosives, which blew up when hit; (3) an older wreck, used by 

pom - mechanised vehicles, which was sunk by the explosion in ship No. 2; (4) a destroyer 
capsiz y t 


ommel as a 


same explosion; (5) two small ships completely submerged alongside the central mole; 
and (6) the half-submerged wreck of another vessel, also sunk by the explosion in No. 2 ship. 


‘ 


SALVAGE WORK ON THE RECORD-BREAKING FRENCH LINER * NORMANDIE,”’ WHICH CAPSIZED 
IN NEW YORK HARBOUR IN FEBRUARY, IS STILL IN FULL SWING. 


Huge cranes, barges, and other salvage equipment line the quayside in New York Harbour, alongside the 

strip -down deck of the French liner ‘“‘ Normandie.” A mysterious fire, it will be recalled, caused 

the liner to turn over on to her side on the morning of February 10 last, since when a series of fires 

have held up the salvage work. The “ Normandie,” seized by the United States and renamed the U.S.S. 
“ Lafayette,”” is the holder of the Atlantic crossing speed record. 
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AND THE SAME AREA OF THE FOCKE-WULF WORKS, DEVASTATED BY THE 
EIGHTEEN OF THE SHEDS HAVE BEEN COMPLETELY DESTROYED. 


ATTACK. 


the raid, shows the damage caused in this particular area. A third of it has been devastated by high 
explosive and fire, and eighteen of the sheds have been completely destroyed. Extensive damage 
was also caused to other parts of the works, and the Germans subsequently described the attack 
as a terror raid. Bremen, the second largest port in the Reich, had previously been honoured as the 
main target in one of our 1000-bomber raids in June. 
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THE WAR IN THE AIR: BOMBERS, FIGHTERS AND DUST-STORMS. 


3. ma: | 
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AN ENEMY SUPPLY TRAIN WRECKED BY _ R.A.F. LONG-RANGE FIGHTERS : 
AN AMMUNITION TRUCK WAS BLOWN UP AND THE ENGINE SET ON FIRE. 


THE FUNERAL SERVICE FOR LIEUT.-GENERAL ‘“‘STRAFER”’ GOTT AND OTHERS, KILLED WHEN 
THEIR 'PLANE CRASHED IN THE WESTERN DESERT. 


A DUST-STORM IN THE WESTERN DESERT: THE BRITISH OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHER TOOK 
THIS LAST SHOT OF HIS “ JEEP"? AND THE APPROACHING DUST-STORM. 


THE DUST: A FORMATION TAKING OFF FROM A DESERT 


BOSTON BOMBERS RAISE 
PREPARATORY TO AN OPERATIONAL FLIGHT. 


AIRFIELD 


It has been said that this war will be won in the air—that he who has air supremacy 
must be the victor: this statement is undoubtedly open to discussion, but it is a 


fact that up to the present both the Army and the Navy have found themselves at 
a disadvantage in actions where adequate air protection has not been available, In LIKE THE WAKE OF A SHIP: THESE BOSTON BOMBERS LEAVE PLUMES OF DUST BEHIND 


the early stages of the war Germany had a vast air supremacy, but during the last ruew as THEY TAKE OFF FROM THE AIRFIELD IN FORMATION. OUR SUPREMACY IN 
twelve months the Allies have been catching up, and to-day, it has been claimed THE AIR OVER THE WESTERN DESERT IS UNCHALLENGED. 
that we are equal, if not superior, to the enemy in the air. Our bombing raids over 

Germany and the occupied territories are gaining momentum with every passing is unquestioned ; aircraft of bomber command are continually in action over Rommel's 
month; hardly a night goes by without the strafing of some industrial area in Ger. supply bases far behind the front line, whilst fighters keep the skies clear over our 
many, whilst in daylight both bombers and fighters make almost continual attacks own positions. Only the dust-storms hamper air operations, and even then our 
on factories, power stations, aerodromes and supply trains in enemy-occupied countries ‘planes frequently go up Malta's part in this type of warfare is too well known 
We sustain losses, sometimes heavy losses, but they are not comparable to the amount to go into here; suffice it to say that her mastery of the air is supreme Great 
of damage done, nor do they compare with the number of enemy fighters destroyed Britain and her Allies will one day sweep the enemy from the skies as assuredly as 
during the daylight sweeps In the Western Desert, especially, our air superiority their Navies are rapidly clearing the seas 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS TO-DAY. 


BRAZILIAN EDITORS VISIT MR. CHURCHILL: A GROUP TAKEN OUTSIDE 

STREET. 

Left to right: Senhor Mario Martins, Editor of “‘O Radical”’; Senhor Danton 

| at Editor of ‘“ Diario Carioca Senhor Joaquim Ferreira, of ‘ lobo ”’ ; 
enhor Joaquim Dias Menezes, aviation journalist of ‘‘ Diarios Associados ” ; Senhor 
Jorge Maia, Press Section of the Foreign Office ; Senhor Darcy Ribeiro, of ‘‘ Folha 

da Tarde,” of Porto Alegre; Senhor Alfredo Pessoa; and H.E. the Brazilian 


NO. 10, DOWNING 


MR. HENRY MORGENTHAU, U.S. SECRETARY 
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DAME MARIE TEMPEST. 
The death of Marie Tempest, famous 
comedy actress, was announced on 
October 14. She started her long 
career on the light operatic stage, 
but broke away at the beginning of 
; the century, convinced that it offered 
no future worthy of her eift for 
comedy. She had a beautiful speaking 

voice and knew how to use it. 


Ambassador. positions. 


To AIR 


THE TREASURY, ADDRESSES A PRESS CONFERENCE, 


Mr. Henry Morgenthau, U.S. Secretary to the Treasury, and 
Lease-Lend Administrator, is over here to discuss Anglo- 
American financial arrangements. He also wishes to make 
personal contact with Sir Kingsley Wood, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and other members of the Government. 


a ~ 


meeeet 


MR. CECIL WHITELEY. 
Mr. Whiteley, K.C., Common Serjeant of the 
City of London since 1934, died on October 15. 
He was called to the Bar by the Middle Temple 
in 1900, and took silk in 1921. He was the 
author of “‘ Whiteley’s Licensing Laws.” 


MR. EDWIN BARCLAY. 
The President of Liberia, Mr. Barclay, visited 
London in 1922: he was then Secretary of 
State. In 1936 he was installed President of 
the Negro Republic. Now American troops 
have landed in Liberia, it is expected she 
will join the Allies. 


URCHILL IN EDINBURGH : THE PRIME MINISTER 
INSPECTING UNITS OF THE CIVIL DEFENCE SERVICES. 


Our photograph of the Prime Minister inspecting units of the Civil Defence 
services, was taken on the occasion of his receiving the Freedom of 
Edinburgh City. His visit occupied barely three hours, but the news 
quickly svread, and crowds gathered in the streets through which he 
passed. His speech was one of encouragement and a call for firmness. 


HITLER MEETS ROMMEL IN BERLIN: THE FOHRER WELCOMES HIS FIELD-MARSHAL 
AT THE SPORTS PALACE, WHERE HE ADDRESSED A RALLY. 


Hitler travelled “ direct from field headquarters” recently to address a Berlin Sports Palace rally 

which included 10,000 Nazi wounded. It was on this occasion that he met Rommel, for the 

first time this year, and had conversations with him. It appears that the Field-Marshal, who 

accompanied Hitler to the rally, rather stole the Fihrer’s thunder. Rommel is believed to be 
back in Africa now, although rumours are spreading to the effect that he is a sick man. 


PEOPLE IN 


Oct. 24, 1942 


THE PUBLIC EYE. 


CESTER VISITS HIS REGIMENT: H.R.H. 
COLONEL-IN-CHIEF OF THE GORDON HIGHLANDERS. 


Lieut.-General H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester, Colonel-in-Chief of a regiment of 
Gordon Highlanders, recently visited his regiment and inspected personnel. Our 
photograph shows him with the Commanding Officer and officers of the regiment. 
The Duke has not long been back from an extensive tour of the Middle East, 
where he visited Allied troops on the El Alamein front and inspected our forward 


VICE-MARSHAL K. R. PARK, A.O.C. MALTA, 


ABOUT TO FLY A SPITFIRE. 


Malta’s Air Officer Commanding, Air Vice-Marshal K. R. 
Park, frequently uses a fighter aircraft when touring the 
island’s aerodromes. He is the famous leader of famous 
men—the R.A.F. who have again scored a tremendous victory 
over the Luftwaffe, shooting down 115 ‘planes in one week 


MR. COSMO HAMILTON. 
The playwright and novelist, Mr. Cosme Hamil- 
ton, died on October 14 at the age of seventy 
He was author of*over forty plays and ftearly 
thirty novels, including “The jDoor That H 
No Key” and “ Every Man to His Wife.” 


GENERAL SIR WALTER VENNING. 
General Venning, former Quartermaster-General 
to the Forces, has been appointed Director- 
General of the British Supply Mission in 
Washington, in succession to Mr. Edward P. 
Taylor, who has resigned through ill-health 

General Venning will go as a civilian. 
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THE LATEST ADDITION TO BRITAIN’S CAPITAL SHIPS: H.M.S. ‘“ HOWE.” 











BRITAIN’S LATEST COMPLETED BATTLESHIP, H.M.S. ‘“‘ HOWE,’”” NOW IN FULL COMMISSION (WITH HER SISTER-SHIP H.M.S. ‘“ ANSON’), SHOWING THE PORT BOW-END VIEW. 














a 








ANOTHER VIEW OF H.M. BATTLESHIP ‘ HOWE,’' SHOWING HER SUPERSTRUCTURE, PART OF [HER ARMAMENT, AND HER UP-TO-DATE METHOD OF CAMOUFLAGE, WHICH SKILFULLY 
DISGUISES SALIENT FEATURES OF HER MAIN OUTLINES. 


H.M.S. ** Howe,”’ and her sister-ship, H.M.S. ** Anson,’ mark the latest of Britain's the Fairfield Company of Glasgow, H.M.S. ‘‘ Howe" has a displacement of 
great battleships of the ‘ King George V."’ class, to be commissioned for active 35,000 tons, carries a complement of 1500 officers and men, and is armed with 
service. This was foreshadowed by the First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. A. V. ten 14-in., sixteen 5°25-in., and smaller-calibre guns Unofficial reports give the 
Alexander, speaking at Sheffield on September 19 last, when he revealed that weight of armour as 14,000 tons. The lower gives a port view with a clever 
Britain's loss in capital ships, as also aircraft-carriers and cruisers, over the past scheme of camouflage, skilfully disguising many salient features in her general 
two-and-a-quarter years—when France collapsed—had been made good. Built by j outline. The ‘ Howe” was originally to be named “ Beatty.” 
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H.M. BATTLESHIP “ANSON,” 


SCEPTRE OF THE SEAS: 
she corresponds in all details with the other capital ships 
forming, the Duke of York four of these 
service, combining 


astle 
| with 
something new 


ciass, 


UPHOLDING BRITAIN’S 
ae lg i rge V 


ve 46! 
{ the 
fortresses 


now on active 
. 
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Laid down in 137, like her sister-ship, the Howe pictured on pag 
H.M.S Anson seen plunging ahead during her trials, is now in full mmission oO 
only awaiting the chance to show her mettle Built by Messrs. Swan, Hunter magnificent floating 
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‘ANSON,” NOW IN FULL COMMISSION, ON HER TRIALS STEAMING FULL 


in battleship design, and embodying sever tionary secrets, kept necessarily ! 
sub rosa Combining the latest in of t all the leg 


devastating intensity and force, she, with 
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SCENES 
FROM A 
DAY IN AN 
ADMIRAL’S 
LIFE: 


SIR JOHN 

TOVEY, 

C.-IN-C. 

HOME FLEET, 

IN HIS 
QUARTERS 
ON BOARD 

THE 

FLAGSHIP. Dies O pte: rR etng ay coor BANNAN 


A CORNER OF THE ADMIRAL’S CABIN : DURING A BREAK IN THE AFTER- 
NOON’S WORK THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF ENJOYS A CUP OF TEA, 


A FEW MINUTES’ RELAXATION FOR ADMIRAL SIR JOHN TOVEY, C.-IN-C. 
HOME FLEET: THE ADMIRAL IN HIS DAY CABIN. 


T is of special interest and 
of rare occurrence in 
wartime to see the interior 
of an Admiral's quarters on 
board one of the greatest 
battleships in the world, and 
these pictures give some idea 
of the surroundings in which 
Sir John Tovey, C.-in-C. 
Home Fleet, works—a work 
which ensures the protection 
of our shores from attack, 
and the final sweeping of 
enemy ships from our seas. 
Admiral Sir John Cronyn 
Tovey was born in 1885, and 
served with distinction in 
the last war, winning the 
D.S.O. and mention in 
despatches. He was Naval 
Assistant to the Second Sea 
Lord from 1930 to 1932, in 
which year he took over 
the command of H.M.S. 
“Rodney,” a command 
he held until 1934. From 
1935 to 1937 he commanded 
the Royal Naval Barracks, 
Chatham, and in the follow- 
ing year, as Rear-Admiral, 
the Destroyer Flotillas, 
Mediterranean Fleet. In 
1940 he became Commander- 
in-Chief Home Fleet, in 
which capacity he was pre- 
sent at the sinking of the 
‘* Bismarck."" At the time 
these photographs were taken 
he was flying his flag in 
H.M.S. * King George V.”, 
flagship of the Home Fleet. 


\ CLOSE-UP OF THE ADMIRAL AT HIS DESK: HIS FIRST DUTY AFTER BREAKFAST THE C.-IN-C, IN HIS SPECIAL CHAIR ON THE ADMIRAL’S BRI $ : 
18 TO DEAL WITH THE MORNING'S CORRESPONDENCE. ENABLES HIM TO SEE WHAT IS GOING ON ALL R —o 
ENA rs I c s NG OD OUND, 
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LANCASTERS SHATTER THE SCHNEIDER WORKS IN DAYLIGHT ATTACK. 
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" AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF THE INDUSTRIAL SECTION OF LE CREUSOT, 170 MILES SOUTH-EAST OF PARIS, WHERE A FLEET OF NINETY-FOUR LANCASTER BOMBERS f 
4 DELIVERED A SHATTERING ATTACK ON THE SCHNEIDER ARMAMENT WORKS IN DAYLIGHT LAST SATURDAY, OCTOBER 17. THE NUMERALS INDICATE: (1) AN IRON \ 








THE SCHNEIDER WORKS VIEWED FROM THE WEST. THE LANCASTERS DROPPED A VIEW FROM THE EAST. THE SCHNEIDER WORKS, WHICH HAS BEEN DESCRIRED 


} A CRUSHING WEIGHT OF BOMBS ON THIS IMPORTANT TARGET IN AN ATTACK AS ‘ THE KRUPPS OF FRANCE,” WAS PRODUCING HEAVY GUNS AND LOCOMOTIVES 
. LASTING ONLY SEVEN MINUTES. FOR THE GERMANS. 

A fleet of ninety-four Lancaster bombers, in a flight of more than 800 miles, a red flash in the middle of one building—and it wasn't there any more!" The 
carried out the R.A.F.’s heaviest and shortest daylight attack last Saturday, Schneider works, covering 287 acres and employing more than 30,000 hands, was 
October 17, when they bombed the huge Schneider armament works at Le Creusot one of Europe's largest steel plants. It had been manufacturing heavy-calibre 
In a remarkable exhibition of perfect timing, the ninety-four Lancasters came in guns and locomotives for the enemy, so the raid will not only have a serious effect 
over their target—which lies 170 miles south-east of Paris and 12} miles north of on supplies to the German armies on the Russian front, but will even further 
the Vichy demarkation line—at about 6 p.m., and had dropped their entire tonnage dislocate the already hard-pressed German railway system. Only one of the 
of bombs within seven minutes. The results were devastating. Whole buildings ninety-four Lancasters failed to return from the raid, and that was seen to crash 


were seen to disintegrate. To use the words of one of the pilots: *‘ There was beside its target—an electrical transformer which supplied power to the works 
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THE CLEANING UP OF MADAGASCAR: 
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MEN OF THE KING’S AFRICAN RIFLES WAITING TO DISEMBARK ON MADAGASCAR: , 
THE ATTACK BEGAN ON SEPTEMBER I10 AT MAJUNGA, MORONDAVA AND NOSSI BE. 
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) EAST AFRICAN TROOPS MARCHING THROUGH MAJUNGA ON THEIR WAY TO THE CAPITAL, 
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300 MILES TO THE SOUTH. 
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BRITISH TROOPS, LANDED FROM ASSAULT CRAFT, STORM THE BEACH AT TAMATAVE., Ff 
THEY PURSUED THE FRENCH FORCES INTO BRICKAVILLE. ¥ 








} SOUTH AFRICAN AND EAST AFRICAN TROOPS ALSO TOOK PART. 
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) A BRITISH PLATOON GUARDING A STRONG-POINT OVERLOOKING MAJUNGA. OUR FORCES ‘ } AFRICAN TROOPS ON BOARD AN ASSAULT CRAFT: BESIDES THE TROOPS USED IN THE ATTACKS, Ff a 
4 IN MADAGASCAR ARE COMMANDED BY GENERAL SIR WILLIAM PLATT, ) 5 THE SOUTH AFRICAN AIR FORCE ALSO PARTICIPATED. Q rH 
S atebed . : in tan UES oll PA ARETE, OE. LEER eer cen ie ere TR oo a i eS Be Fe he ae! ttc ee ¥ a 

It was in May that the occupation of Diego Suarez, the naval base at the operations were necessarily begun. In a brief review of the Madagascar situation, 1 

extreme northernmost tip of Madagascar, took place, and it was hoped that by Mr. Churchill in the House recently, he said: ‘‘ The success of the initial { 

the French Governor-General of the island would then permit the British Com- landings and the fact that they were accomplished with only the lightest | 

mand to take the necessary steps in order to deny bases and facilities elsewhere casualties to both sides were due in great measure to the efficiency of the Royal | j 

in Madagascar to the Axis Powers. Vichy, however, made it clear that the Navy and the speed with which they ferried the troops on to the beaches at | | 

' t 


island would not co-operate peacefully, and so on September 10, further military the right time.'’ After the taking of the port of Majunga, on the west coast, 
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} ON THE BEACH AT MAJUNGA: OUR TROOPS MET WITH LITTLE RESISTANCE, AND IT was 4 
i? THE SURRENDER OF THE y 
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: ANOTHER VIEW OF OUR TROOPS LANDING AT TAMATAVE: 
NO RESISTANCE AS THE PORT HAD RUN 





pa 
, SOME OF THE NATIVES OF MAJUNGA WELCOMING THE BRITISH TROOPS WITH ONE OF THEIR /)\ 
MADAGASCAR REMAINS FRENCH, y 


_— eo 


motorised units of the King's African Rifles disembarked for their advance on 
On September 16, M. Annet, the Governor, asked‘for an armistice, 
but he refused the terms offered, and later left the capital for Port Dauphin, 
On September 17 our sea-borne forces appeared off the east coast 
port of Tamatave, and called upon the town to surrender. 
but after a short bombardment by our ships the white flag was hoisted. 


the capital. 


in the south. 














THEY ENCOUNTERED 
UP THE WHITE FLAG. 
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NATIONAL BUT NOT VICHY FRENCH. 
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: BRITISH TROOPS GOING ASHORE FROM ASSAULT CRAFT AT TAMATAVE: THE PORT 4 
if SURRENDERED AFTER A SHORT BOMBARDMENT FROM OUR SHIPS. } 
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} MEN OF THE BRITISH FORCES FRATERNISE WITH THE FRENCH INHABITANTS AT MAJUNGA. 
i OUR MEN WERE MADE WELCOME ALMOST EVERYWHERE. 














MEN OF THE KING'S AFRICAN RIFLES, HEADED BY THEIR BAND, ON A MARCH rf 
IN MADAGASCAR, OUR TROOPS THROUGHOUT HAVE SUFFERED VERY LIGHT CASUALTIES, ¥ 


capital fell on the 23rd, where our forces were welcomed with enthusiasm. Resis- 
tance in the northern part of the island had thus collapsed and the campaign 
is drawing to a close. As we go to press, our troops are continuing southwards, 
having taken Ambositra, some 142 miles south of the capital. Tulear, on the south 
west coast, is also in our hands. The British Government has made it clear 
that it has no territorial designs on Madagascar, which remains French 
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EGYPTIAN 
16. 


LIMESTONE STATUETTE OF THE OLD 
AT SOTHEBY'S SALE ON OCTOBER 


SOLD FOR £2200: A 


KINGDOM, PURCHASED BOTH 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 





SOLD FOR £2400: 
STATUETTES WERE OWNED BY THE LATE LORD ROTHERMERE, of 


NEWS Oct. 24, 1942 


ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM MANY SOURCES. 





A NEW POST FOR AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR WILFRID 
FREEMAN. 


Sir Wilfrid Freeman, Vice Chief of Air Staff since 1940, has 
been appointed Chief Executive at the Ministry of Aircraft 
Production. On taking up his new appointment, Air Chief- 
Marshal Freeman has retired from the R.A.F. and from 
the Air Council, and the King has approved his promotion 
to Knight Grand Cross png + ileal of the Order 
the Bath. 


ANOTHER FIGURE, PROBABLY OF 6TH DYNASTY. 


In all, £4600 was paid at Messrs. Sotheby’s’ sale on October 16 for two early limestone statuettes of Egyptian 
officials, which were sold by the executors of the late Viscount Rothermere, the purchaser being announced as 


Haroun. 
treatment of eyes, cheeks and lips. 
shows excellent modelling, the arms and legs being almost anatomical. 

was broken and repaired, but it fetched the larger price. 


The period is suggested as probably of the 5th Dynasty. 





HADRIAN'S WALL: 
OF THIS FAMOUS ROMAN STRUCTURE IN NORTHUMBERLAND. 
The National Trust announced, on October 14, the purchase of a further 2? miles of Hadrian's 
Wall in Northumberland. Our picture shows a portion of the wall, looking eastward towards 
Housesteads, which is already National Trust property. The wall here is in good repair. The 
Trust's latest purchase also includes Hotbank Farm, covering more than 900 acres in an area of 
wild and romantic beauty. 
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** LIGHTNING,’ 
NOTE THE CRUISER-LIKE 


1920 TONS. REGUN 
GUN TURRETS, 
this war has been offset 


ONE OF OUR NEWEST DESTROYERS: H.M.S. 


IN 1938 AND COMPLETED IN 1940. 


We have been told that the heavy loss of destroyers incurred duri 

by the new ships now in commission or nearly complete, and the above picture shows one of 

the latest additions to our destroyer force. - Lightning,” of the “ Lightning” class, 

has a displacement of 1920 tons and her armament consists of six 4°7-in. guns, mounted in 

cruiser-like turrets, several smaller guns and eight 2l-in. torpedo tubes. She is of the enlarged 
* Javelin” design. 


The excellence of the figure on the left, shown in full and profile, lies in the head, with its sensitive 
The second figure 
The body is painted red. 
It is assigned to the 6th Dynasty. 


THE NATIONAL TRUST ANNOUNCES THE PURCHASE OF A FURTHER SECTION 





The statuette 
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A PARADE OF CIVIL DEFENCE SERVICES, ON THE SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THEIR 
FOUNDING, AT WEMBLEY. MR. HERBERT MORRISON TAKING THE SALUTE, 


Twenty thousand people attended the Civil Defence Workers’ parade, held in celebration of the seventh 
anniversary of their foundation, at Wembley recently, and saw a mock dive-bombing attack on a 
miniature village, also a battle between ‘‘ German” parachutists and Home Guards. Six thousand 
men and women listened to the m e sent them by the Prime Minister and took part in the 
parade. Mr. Herbert Morrison, Home retary and Minister of Home Security, touk the salute. 





NEVINSON’S LATEST WORK. 
IN THE AIR 


‘“ BATTLEFIELDS OF BRITAIN m. ¢ RB. W. ACCEPTED BY THE PRIME 
MINISTER AS A GIFT TO THE NATION, IT HANGS COUNCIL ROOM AT THE AIR MINISTRY. 


This large canvas, more than 6 ft. wide, was inspired by the words, “ where neither lark nor even eagle flew,” from 

a sonnet by the Canadian poet and airman, Magee, who was killed in the Battle of Britain. Mr. Nevinson made 

ten flights while painting the picture. The painting was offered as a personal gift to Mr. Churchill, but in a letter 

to the artist Mr. Churchill said he felt it should become a public possession of the British nation, and it now hangs 

in the Air Council Room at the Air Ministry. It has since been reported that Mr. Nevinson is suffering from paralysis 
as a result of overwork, and may be unable to paint again. 
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ROAD, 


Oct. 24, 1942 


HE great new highway 

linking British Columbia 
with Alaska over a 1500- 
miles route will be ready for 
traffic next month—several 
months ahead of schedule. 
Built by American Army 
engineers, under agreement 
between Canada and the 
United States, the road was 
only begun in March, and 
Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, 
British High Commissioner 
in Canada, speaking at a 
Press conference in London 
on October 16, described it 
as ‘“‘the greatest piece of 
road-building ever under- 
taken by man."’ It had, he 
said, opened the way into 
Alaska, which would be 
“the spring-board for an 
attack on Japan.” The 
road, too, has another pur- 
pose—that of linking the 
United Nations with Soviet 
Russia via a land route 
whose only sea_ crossing 
would be the narrow Behring 
Strait. This neck of water 
is frozen over from Novem- 
ber to April, and it has been 
stated that transport of sup- 
plies to Russia across the 
ice would be practical. The 
map we reproduce illustrates 
the strategic importance of 
the new road, and the pic- 
tures provide a vivid im- 
pression of the difficulties 
faced and overcome in its 

construction. 








DRIVEN STRAIGHT THROUGH THE VIRGIN FORESTS OF NORTHERN CANADA, THE NEW 
BUILT BY AMERICAN ARMY ENGINEERS, 
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NEW HIGHWAY TO ALASKA: “THE SPRING-BOARD FOR AN ATTACK ON JAPAN.” 


ACROSS WHICH SUPPLIES FOR THE NEW ROAD PASSED IN A STEADY 
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A MAP SHOWING THE NEW ROAD. PASSING THROUGH CANADA AND ALASKA, 
WITH SIBERIA, V/A THE BEHRING STRAIT, WILL 
THE FIRST STEP TOWARDS SUPPLYING 





(LEFT.) THE HIGHWAY 
OF MOUNTAINS. 


(RIGHT.) 
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DRIVES STRAIGHT ACROSS A 
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RUSSIA BY AN OVERLAND ROUTE. 


EARTH 
HIGHWAY. 


IT WILL LINK VANCOUVER 


PROVIDE A SPRING-BOARD FOR ATTACK ON JAPAN, AND 1S 
(Reproduced by Courtesy of Aeronautics."’) 


OF WILDERNESS TO A MIGHTY RANGE 


DURING THE CONSTRUCTION 
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THE FALL OF FRANCE, AND GERMANY AT WAR. 











“DEATH AND TO-MORROW”: By 


and books about Germany in wartime. But 

the former have mostly been by people who got out 
of France when the collapse came, and the latter by 
American journalists who remained in Berlin until 
one set of 


W* have had books about the Fall of France, 


the last, or nearly the last, train. But 
authors could not show us Paris during the Occupa- 
tion, and the others, by the nature of their occupation, 
spent most of their time with each other and with 
official persons, and their daily hunt for “ news” 
gave them little time for “ floating about” and 
chatting with ordinary Germans. Mr. de Polnay had 
a unique opportunity. A Hungarian by birth, he 
was educated in England, and had 
written witty novels in English, lived 
in Montmartre, and knew all classes of 
French people, talked German, and, by 
virtue of his birth, was able to remain 
in Paris for several months after the 
captivity, and to converse with Ger- 
mans, from generals downwards, to the 
number (he says) of a thousand. He 
heard their sentiments, and he observed 
their actions in a conquered country 
which they wanted at once to persecute 
and plunder, to deceive and to cajole. 
The conversations are the staple 
of the book; whether he is café-crawl- 
ing in Paris, picking up a living (being 
cut off from supplies) by selling the 
Germans a friend’s water-colours of 
Notre Dame and the Arc de Triomphe 
(both recognised as ‘‘ wunderschén’’), 
escaping to Unoccupied France, lan- 
guishing with criminals and_ real 
patriots in a foul, stinking prison in 
Marseilles, or struggling through Spain 
to freedom and the England for which 
he had always wished to fight. Opinions 
and argument there are. A man evi- 
dently without prepossessions, he was 
forced by what he saw and suffered 
to recognise that the Third Republic 
was a corrupt and doomed thing. ‘‘ The 
fall of France began with the French 
Revolution that never was—the revolu- 
tion of the people for the people. It 
was but a change of guard; the middle 
classes took over from the more gifted 
nobility. It’s food for thought that 
the leaders of the Revolution were 
of the same professions as the men 
who, as members of the French Parlia- 
ment, had handed over the Republic 
to Pétain and his henchmen. Robes- 
pierre and Danton were lawyers, Marat 
the editor of a paper. Before and 
during her fall, France was mostly run 
by lawyers and editors. . . . “Scheduled 
killing of religion undermined France 
and came at a time when the flocking 
to town was undermining the morale 
of a fundamentally peasant population, 
and it developed at a time when general 
education brought the brilliant propa- 
ganda of such brilliant men as Anatole 
France within the reach of everybody. 
. . The very nature of political life 
made it well-nigh impossible for an 
honest man to cope with it. Hence 
it was practically the monopoly of 
men like Laval and Flandin. Laval’s 
career in itself is the proof of the 
pudding called the Third Republic. Democracy 
from a_ political point of view gave the average 
Frenchman only the right to choose among the 
grafters. They went to war this time not 
as a nation, but as political partisans. To push it to 
the extreme, you might say that taking such-and-such 
a hill wasn't in the interest of the Union Soctaliste, 
and to blow up the bridge wasn’t what the P.S.F. 
wanted. And then there was no authority left. In 
Great Britain there 's the Crown, but in France, what 
was there in June 1940? The Government on the 
run. On what could a Frenchman fall back at that 
the parties had put France 


London Wall. 


time ? Not on France; 
** Death and To-morrow.” By Peter de Polnay With a 


Portrait of the Author (Secker and Warburg ; 128. 6d.) 


The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must mever slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win 


THE REDISCOVERY OF AN ANCIENT BASTION ALONG 


Roman wall to which attention was recently attracted in 
drawing of it is on the facing page. This relic of the past 
the wall, it is post-Roman—is one of three, numbered 12, 13 and 
Historical Monuments, and lies between Monkwell and Castle Streets, south of the western extremity of 
Mr. Jones, in his account in “The Times,” states that this bastion, “‘ though known of, 
hitherto has remained hidden.” As against this, we draw attention to a drawing published in ‘‘ The 
Illustrated London News” of August 19, 1865, of this same bastion, numbered 14, which was reproduced 
in the official Inventory of the Royal Commission (Vol. 


Tie NO RR 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


far into the background. On the party? You 
couldn’t fall back on that sort of thing. The very 
fact that the name of Pétain could rally so many 
Frenchmen only bears out my contention that, funda- 
mentally, the Frenchman respects the things or names 
that deserve respect. This, I know, is a royalist 
argument, or tantamount to it; yet I have no axe 
to grind one way or the other.’’ It is significant 
that, amongst the really steadfast people he met, 
old - fashioned Royalists were as conspicuous as 
charwomen and working-men. 

The conversations with Germans are appalling, and 
the records of German behaviour, the gross boasting, 





the gross weeping, the gross eating and drinking, 
the gross lasciviousness. M. de Polnay didn’t meet 
many professed Nazis. The Germans whom he met 
openly proclaimed the Vansittart doctrine : the Nazis 
were useful to the chosen German people. An old 
Junker colonel said that he could swallow even the 
Socialism provided that the eternal mission of Ger- 
many’s domination was forwarded. ‘‘ He was a 
staff officer, so when the Armistice of 1918 came and 
the republicans immediately appealed to the High 
Command to keep order, he knew it was but a matter 
of time for the offensive to start again; the High 
Command had been saved. The Kaiser could go, 
but as long as the staff was saved, Germany's future 
was all right. He felt grateful to the men of Weimar ; 
they had prepared the ground for all this. They were 





PETER DE 


OF THE CITY alone, the 


THE ROMAN WALL 

OF LONDON : A WOOD-CUT OF THE SAME BASTION (NO. 14), WHICH WAS ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED 
IN “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF AUGUST 19, 1865. 

Enemy bombs on the City of London in December 1940 brought to light an ancient bastion built into the 


“The Times’’ by Mr. Sydney Jones, whose 
although, like other bastions erected along 
14 by the Royal Commission on 


Ill.) as a tower just discovered at that time. 








POLNAY.* 


democrats and socialists, but they were fundamentally 
Germans, therefore believed in the German dream.” 

There was another who boasted about being kind 
to Belgian children, and then boasted about how he 
and his companions had raped, photographed, and 
killed a Polish girl. There was another who said : 
“ There was a swine who tried to rise and crawl to his 
rifle after I had put seven shots into him. But those 
swine weren't treated by us like prisoners. We shot 
them all.” There was a doctor (of all things) who 
said: ‘‘ We don’t want prayer-books, we want the 
sword. I believe in the German race. I believe 
in the German spirit. But Wotan expresses the 
German spirit, whereas Jesus Christ 
doesn’t.”’ And then there was a drunk 
and depressed Junker officer who 
said: ‘‘‘We’re a despicable nation. 
For years we bang the table and shout 
that Communism is our enemy, and 
then we go and ally ourselves with 
it.’ He ordered champagne, and made 
the remark that Germany had produced 
the three most dislikeable men of 
history: Luther, Marx and Hitler.’ 

The Germans, said this officer, were 
a nation of suicides. Why? asked M. de 
Polnay mildly, should Germany want to 
kill everybody around her before she 
finished off herself? ‘‘ Deep from the 
cup came the answer: ‘What right has 
the rest of the world to live if we die 
because we don’t know how to live ?’”’ 
The easy-going English voter couldn’t 
understand that mentality before 1914, 
and couldn’t again during the long 
Armistice; shall we again, with all 
Europe knowing what he is like, refuse 
to cage the wild beast, and give him 
butter, not guns ? 

France fell. For a time there was 
bewilderment. Our Allies and cousins 
(for it must not be forgotten that, 
until Henry VI. we were for centuries 
to a large extent one country and one 
blood, the loss of Calais breaking the 
superficial connection) were tempted 
to believe that we were about to 
crash—even the most faithful of them 
doubtful of us because we had let 
them down for twenty years in peace- 
time, and delivered them to the tender 
mercies of their, and civilisation’s, 
ancient enemy. And the greedy oppor- 
tunists, whether Bohemians or trades- 
men, showed M. de Polnay what they 
thought of him when he boldly talked 
English : England was down the drain 
(the rash Italian Government thought 
the same thing), and the English, and 
Hungarians who ostentatiously talked 
English, were no longer on the map, 
and could be insulted and turned out 
of restaurants. But England, all 
fighting - men and Mr. 
Churchill repairing the errors of the 
party-men and the ignorant insular, 
achieved Dunkirk, and then the Battle 
of Britain. The real France emerged ; 
dawn came after darkness. ‘‘ The Blitz 
had started. My friend, Henri, the royal- 
ist, told me, with tears in his eyes, that 
the people of England were putting 


up the finest show in history. He 
said it was the greatest personal satisfaction to 
him. I nodded. It was the same to me. ... Now 


it was proven England wasn’t cant; she could fight 
without fighting to the last Frenchman. And, because 
France was coming out of her lethargy, the hatred of 
Germans came into its own. From September 
onward it was the real France again, the France that 
is an eternal asset to this globe of ours.”’ 

For a while we were alone at the gate against the 
barbarians, defending not only ourselves, but France 
and all that matters in the world. It is difficult for 
us to say that; but it is pleasant to hear it from a 
Hungarian, and to know that all the jailed and strug 
gling and tortured and dreaming people in Europe 
know it Malta got the George Cross; England, in 
the end, may be held worthy of the Légion d'Honneur 


-so turn out every scrap you have, 
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ACTION. 


Drawn BY SypDNEY R. JONES. 
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NOW EXPOSED TO VIEW : 


The remains of the Roman Wall now exposed in the neighbourhood of St. Giles 
Cripplegate, owing to enemy action in December 1940, also include the third of 
a trio of bastions, No. 14 in the Inventory of the Royal Commission on Historical 
Monuments, and marked C by Mr. Sydney Jones in his drawing. Its position south 
of St. Giles is denoted, with A, the corner bastion in the churchyard (previously 
visible), B, which formed part of the Hall of the Barber-Surgeons Company, and the 
bastion No. 14, whose existence, although known, was believed to have been hitherto 
hidden. That such, however, was not the case is definitely proved by the fact 
that in August 1865 “ The Illustrated London News” published a drawing of the 


AN ANCIENT BASTION, PROBABLY OF NORMAN DATE, BUILT ON TO LONDON’S ROMAN WALL. 


same bastion, at a period when repairs to the foundations of an old building revealed 
it, which is reproduced on the page facing. Mr. Sydney Jones, who has for years 
taken a deep interest in the Roman Wall, and whose work London Triumphant "’ 
was recently published, drew public attention to the visibility of the bastion in 
‘The Times."" The date of the Roman Wall, on which these bastion foundations 
were later erected, is uncertain, and perhaps dates after Boadicea’s battle of A.D. 61, 
but the bastion is apparently Norman and may have been erected in the troublous 
days of King John, when the Barons arrived at Aldgate on Asvension Day in 1215, 
after which, the walls being in ruinous state, the City Fathers restored them. 
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THE FUNGUS IN THE FOREST. 


IMBER is a munition of war. The trees are our allies ; their interests are ours, and 
the common enemy is disease. If any tree or any plant were free from disease 
it would overrun the earth; and trees share with the higher animals the same causes of 
disease, if not in the same order. What are loosely described as bacteria are the chief 
infective agents of the animals. Fungi take the first place among the trees. Insects 
are a close second, either in making direct attacks on the trees or acting as carriers and 
porters of the infection spread by the fungus. A fungus is itself a living plant of a very 
primitive order, differing materially from ordinary flowering plants in the need of finding 
its food prepared for it and ready to hand. The 
flowering plant prepares its own food from air and 
water and sunlight. The fungus seeks its sustenance 
in the cells and tissues of the higher plants. It can 
live in no other than this parasitic way. In order to 
exist it must have this available organised supply of 
food, together with a certain amount of moisture, 
oxygen, and a suitable temperature, always to be 
found in the forest. If any of these requirements 
are missing it dies. 

The plant cells which make up the fungus itself 
are in the form of long threads (hyph@): a mass of 
them is mycelium. A piece of decayed wood reveals 
under the microscope that the walls of its cells have 
been pierced. As the higher plants have seeds, so the 
fungi have fruit bodies which bear their spores, 
the equivalent of seeds. Wood-destroying fungi 
often disclose a bracket-like fruit body projecting 
from the wood. The underside consists of a large 
number of pores, with the spores clinging to them 
like fine dust. Infection of timber takes place when 
the spores are blown on to it. If the wood is moist 
enough, the spore takes the decisive step of thrusting 
out a single thread which penetrates the timber and 
spreads within it, breaking it down by the spore’s 
secretions. The parts of a tree most accessible to 
this attack are the young, moist leaves, and the root- 
lets which lie naked to the enemy and may be made 
more vulnerable by burrowing animals, or are infected 
by the spores that insects carry about with them and dispense while 
rubbing against the roots. These explanations, admittedly tedious, 
and familiar to botanists, must preface an account of the damage 
to the forest timber by the fungi of many sorts and conditions. 

From the accumulation of these insidious penetrations arise 
effects on the trees that are plain for all to see. Among the plainest 
are the big bosses, swellings, or burrs that usually appear at the 
base of trees and then extend upwards. They do not strike one as 
harmful, but they are fungus diseases, none the less. The fungi, 
generally brought by insects, are irritants of the tree-cells just below 
the bark, and stimulate the formation of buds, which fail to develop 
into twigs and form wood round themselves. Thus knots are created, 
and these pressed close together make the burr. On oaks a dark- 
red fleshy body will appear, called the “* beef-steak’”’ fungus. It 
attacks the tree through a wound in the bark and gradually pene- 
trates to the heart wood, colouring it a deep brown. It would, in the 
end, rot the tree; but if the oak is cut down before this happens, the 
timber it has coloured is commercially valued for the brown oak 
of some modern furniture and oak panelling. 

This is one of the examples, remarked by Mr. B. Alwyn Jay, 
of the Timber Development Association, where a fungus disease 
may appreciate the value of timber. “ Burr” walnut was much 
admired by our forefathers before walnut gave place to imported 
timber, and is now again in the fashion. Less evident examples 
are bird’s-eye maple and Russian birch, both improved by a fungus. 
In the maple, insects or woodpeckers open up a way for the fungus, 
which feeds on the growing cells beneath the bark and produces 
retardation of growth locally; or makes a number of small depres- 
sions in the tree’s wood. These, when filled up, produce the bird’s- 
eye effect. The Russian birch profits in a similar way from a 
caterpillar, or a fly, that makes its way through the growing part 
of the trunk, just under the bark. As it bores, it leaves tunnels 
filled with its refuse, and these are included in the hard 
timber as the tree grows, and serve to produce the highly- 
figured timber, known as Mesur birch, that we have of 
late been given opportunity to admire in birch-wood 
cabinets, or on some cigar- and cigarette-cases. 

Ash has to balance profit and loss from the incursions 
of the ash-bud moth, whose caterpillar pierces a leading 
bud and feeds on it so that only the buds on either side 
of it produce twigs. Thus a fork is formed, known in 
Sussex as a ‘“‘ strod.”” It is quite common for ash to be 
marked by a number of these forks. On the one hand 
they prevent the formation of a good, straight trunk, 
but on the other they produce a much-desired figured 
timber at the fork. A similar figure on mahogany, 
known as “crotch,” was much employed on the ward- 
robes and other furniture of early-Victorian days, and 
led to the felling of quantities of Cuban mahogany for 
the sake of it. The trees were left to rot, which is why 
Cuban mahogany has run short in our time. 

Ash also suffers from a canker which produces 
swellings, and, when numerous, disfigures young trees. 
They show irregular cracks, filled with the fruit bodies 
of the attacking fungus, dark red in colour. This 
is distinct from the canker which has its victims in 
all European larch plantations in Britain. Nearly every 
larch has one or two swellings. In the midst of 
them is a depression extending to the sap-wood, and 
occupied by the small, orange-coloured freits of the 
fungus Dascypha calycina. Japanese larch is immune. 

There is a forestry maxim, “ Never plant larch 
and spruce together,” and the reason is_ peculiar. 
It is to avoid a disease brought about by the Chermes insect, 
familiar in every flower garden. The Chermes insect must have two different 
trees on which to complete its life-cycle, and the chosen two are the spruce and 
the larch. Eggs are laid in the twigs and buds of the spruce, and the upshot is a gall, 
from which another generation of the insect flies to the larch in order to fulfil its destiny 
as a pest. Both trees suffer injury, and so as to deal with it the damage must be cur- 
tailed by keeping spruce and larch at a distance. Birch and hornbeam are afflicted by 
the witches’ broom, a disease as evident as the big burrs on other forest trees. It is 
provoked by a fungus, Exoascus, which incites the buds on the tree's branches into abnormal 
growth, and also the twigs as they emerge, that these stick out in all directions 
in a tangled bunch, very different from the delicate tracery. It is easy 
to see how they got their name of the witches’ S. Grew. 
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INDIA ; TRAVELLING DRAMA ; OPIUM ADDICT ; PROSE POSY. 


OW that civil commotion has subsided in India, opponents of Britain’s offer may 
follow the poet’s advice—*‘ Ah yet consider it again! ’’ Valuable help is afforded 
in the opportune reminiscences of an eminent Proconsul, entitled “ PUNDITS AND 
ELepuHants.” Experiences of Five Years as Governor of an Indian Province. By the 
Earl of Lytton. With 26 Illustrations (Peter Davies; 15s.). Besides being a political 
document of high significance, this book makes delightful reading as a memory picture 
of Indian life and character some twenty years ago. It contains fine descriptions of 
mountain landscape and historic places, tiger-shooting and other sport, and holiday travel 
in Sikkim and Nepal, showing also a keen love of 
Nature and animal life,-especially birds. Lord Lytton 
was born at Simla in the first year of his father’s 
Viceroyalty, and spent his first four years there or in 
Calcutta. He thus had an inherited feeling for India 
when, forty-two years later, he returned as Governor 
of Bengal. There he handled many grave situations 
connected with the working of the new Constitution, 
Provincial crises and controversies, terrorist crime, 
and Hindu-Moslem conflicts. At one time he was 
Acting Viceroy while Lord Reading went home on 
leave, and in Delhi studied the problem of Indian 
government at the centre. 

The book’s fanciful title needs explanation. ‘“‘ I 
have called it Pundits and Elephants,” the author 
says, ‘‘ because these were examples of the indigenous, 
genuine and original qualities which compelled my 
admiration. ... Elephants seemed to me to be the 
embodiment of the true civilisation of India.’’ Their 
dignity, deliberation, strength, self-confidence and 
“superb humility ” were characteristics that likewise 
marked the pundit scholars of Dacca and Calcutta. 
The chief political lesson of Lord Lytton’s book is 
his insistence on the fact that, while the British 
have created an Indian State, they have not, and 
could not have, created an Indian nation out of the 
vast medley of races and creeds. Such unification 
is a task for Indians themselves, and will take time ; 
nor can it be achieved by Act of Parliament. 
Indian nationalism, however, so far as it goes, is a product 
of British rule, and the New Delhi is its cradle. A Postscript 
discusses the mission of Sir Stafford Cripps and its results. 

Whatever India’s future, the glories of an immemorial past 
remain in her magnificent old buildings, with their incredible wealth 
of decorative sculpture. Of these a full, scholarly and authoritative 
account is given, accompanied by lavish illustration, in a substantial 
quarto volume, “‘ INDIAN ARCHITECTURE ”’ (Buddhist and Hindu 
Periods). By Percy Brown, Secretary and Curator, Victoria 
Memorial Hall, Calcutta, formerly Principal of the Government 
School of Art, and Keeper of the Govrenment Art Gallery, Calcutta. 
With 118 Plates (Taraporevala Sons and Co., 210, Hornby Road, 
Bombay ; 19 rupees). It is difficult to convey adequately in a 
short space the contents of such a work, covering so immense a 
field that one cannot begin to summarise. Wherever I have dipped 
into it, however, I have found it very attractive, both in manner 
and matter, even to readers without architectural knowledge. 
A striking feature is the excellence of the author’s numerous 
reconstruction drawings. 

India and Burma provide the principal scenes in a book of 
recollections which, though lively enough in its earlier stages, 
reaches an almost unbearably harrowing climax. It is the story of 
a young British officer who, during the last war, went out to India 
and later, in Mandalay, yielded to the lure of opium and became a 
confirmed addict. By that time he had left the Army. His efforts 
to break himself of the habit, by journeys home and, for a while, 
becoming a Buddhist monk, all failed. Finally, penniless and on 
the point of arrest for debt, he put a pistol to his head and pulled 
the trigger. The result was—not death, but blindness! Such is 
the bare outline of “* A Mopern De Quincey.” An Autobiography. 
By Captain H. R. Robinson. With 5 Illustrations (Harrap ; 8s. 6d.). 
The bright spot in this pathetic confession is the devotion of the 
little Burmese boy, Ba Set, “* the ever-faithful.’’ We leave 
the Captain at peace, ready to face the new life, and 
having at last “ regained sanity of mind.” 

In Bengal Lord Lytton deplored the lack of intellectual 
recreation. ‘‘ I longed for the day,’’ he writes,‘* when an 
English National Theatre would send out to the scattered 
parts of the Empire a company of the best actors touring 
with a repertory of the best plays.”” His wish might possibly 
have been fulfilled by a famous touring company which 
has visited all parts of Europe, besides Egypt, Palestine 
and South America. Its interesting adventures are related 
by its leader, briskly and concisely, in ‘‘ SomETHING TO 
Decvare.” The Story of-My English Theatre Abroad. By 
Edward Stirling. With 31 Illustrations (Muller ; 12s. 6d.). 
The period covered is from 1922 to 1940, when the 
author and his family escaped from France. The English 
Players had appeared in the State Theatre of every 
European country and met many foreign notabilities, 
royal and otherwise. Apart from its appeal as a unique 
chapter of theatrical history, the book has a strong 
travel interest. Only an expert from Babel could have 
coped with all the languages encountered. The author 
claims that, if mot good linguists, they were what Lord 
Palmerston called “‘ good travellers.’’ ‘‘ We did not ask 
for bacon and eggs in Chili, nor complain in Czecho- 
slovakia at being given Pilsen instead of Bass.” Evidently, 
too, they were as ‘“‘ good companions” as those of 
Mr. Priestley. 

One of the most felicitous, erudite and far-travelled 
among modern essayists has made, from his own works, an 
exquisite anthology of descriptions, fantasies and impres- 
sions, such as few contemporary writers could equal, much less surpass. It is called “ Tue 
HoMING oF THE WINDs,” and other passages in prose. By Sacheverell Sitwell (Faber ; 
3s. 6d.). In its wealth of allusion and imagery, the author's decorative and richly- 
moulded style has something akin to the exuberance of Indian architectural carving. The 
title-piece, not placed first, is drawn from Mr. Sitwell’s book, ‘‘ Primitive Scenes and 
Festivals.”” It contains one of his few references to current events: *‘ Which wind is it 
this evening ? It is the wind of the western world, for our help, in our own time 
of the cruel present, blowing from beyond Gades, out of the New World, where our past 
is their future and mankind may have a rest from wars. But, on a golden evening of the 
Old World, and there were many, then, and until now, it brought soft music, marble 
buildings, poetry, architecture, the arts of Peace. Till then! O! when will it blow 
again to cool the temples!” Cuaries LE. Byes. 
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GREEK ART THROUGHOUT 
THE AGES. 3000 B.C.-1938 A.D. 











AT EACH END, THE INTERIOR IS ENGRAVED WITH SCROLLS AND BIRDS. (Lent by Lowis Clarke, Cambridge.) 


A BRONZE OF A YOUNG “Ss 
FEMALE PANTHER OF : 
ABOUT 250 B.C. (Lent by 
: John Seltman, Cambridge.) 



































FOUND ON A RUBBISH HEAP AT COTTENHAM: A MARBLE RELIEF OF ABOUT © = EUROPA ON THE BULL: A TERRACOTTA PLAQUE OF ABOUT 300 B.A < 
500 B.C. (Lent by Professor A. B. Cook, Cambridge.) FROM HADRA, NEAR ALEXANDRIA. (Lent by Professor A. B. Cook, Cambridge.) 
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& A TERRACOTTA FIGURE OF APHRODITE, WEARING < > THE BRONZE HEAD OF A_ GRIFFIN, ONCE < D> A TERRACOTTA OF A GIRL CARRYING ANOTHER © 
{ A TALL HEAD-DRESS. FROM HIERAPETRA, CRETE. } { ATTACHED TO THE RIM OF A CAULDRON. ABOUT f ON HER BACK IN THE GAME OF EPHEDRISMOS, 
\ ABOUT 700 B.C. (Lent by Charles Seltman, Cambridge.) P . 600 B.« (From the Humfry Payne collection.) A 4 400-300 B.C, (Lent by John Seltman, Cambridge.) 

In his introduction to the catalogue of the Exhibition of Creek Art, now being | Among the many beautiful objects lent by private owners, perhaps the two most 
held at the Royal Academy of Arts, Burlington House, Mr. C. T. Seltman, Director | worthy of special note are the shallow boat-shaped silver vessel of about 1000 A.D 
of the Exhibition, says ‘Greece, the acknowledged fountain head of poetry, engraved with scrolls and birds on the inside and bearing inscriptions round the 
philosophy and science, was also the source of all Western art,’ and this Exhibition exterior rim, and the “ Cottenham” Relief This is a fragment of a marble panel, 
shows Greek art throughout the ages, the general aim being to illustrate the | of about 500 B.C., which was found some 25 years ago on a rubbish heap at 


continuity of Greek inspiration and style from about 3000 B.C. to the present day. | Cottenham, It represents a youth leading his horse 
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HOW THE GERMANS TREAT THEIR POLITICAL PRISONERS: NAZI ATROCITIES. 





The photographs and descriptive matter published on 
this page, both from very reliable sources in Norway, 
afford further proof of the inhuman treatment given 
to political prisoners by the Germans—treatment which 
disgusts and enrages the whole civilised world. 





T the beginning of June this year a large con- 
signment of prisoners from Yugoslavia arrived 
in Norway. They were Serbs who had probably 
been captured in the guerilla war or arrested as 
political opponents. About 600 of them were sent 
to Mo, in Rana, whilst the remainder, about 900, 
were sent to Narvik, where they arrived about the 
middle of June. Nearly all the prisoners belonged 
to intellectual circles, and they were of all ages, 
from twelve to seventy. When they were brought 
ashore, the people of Narvik witnessed the ill-treat- 
ment and atrocities to which they were subjected, 
the prisoners being kicked and struck with rifle- 
butts, many fainting as a result. The prisoners were 
then driven to the prison camp, about seven miles 
south-east of Narvik, in Beisfjord. The ill-treatment 
continued during the journey. The men were ex- 
hausted and sick and could not manage the long 
march, but as soon as a prisoner fell behind a 
German guard attacked him. On arrival at the 
camp, three or four’ of the Yugoslavs collapsed 
completely. They died later, and their comrades 
had to bury them. 

In the camp, where the conditions were most 
unhygienic and where the food was quite insufficient, 
spotted typhus broke out, and many died. Then 
some Germans, including the military doctor, be- 
came ill and died. The epidemic spread quickly 


under the prevailing conditions, and the Germans 
[Continued below. 
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THE PRISON CAMP AT JERNVANN, WHERE 0600 
SERBS WERE INTERNED AND BRUTALLY TREATED. 
THE CANVAS HUTS SHOWN WERE ONLY ERECTED 
AFTER THE PRISONERS HAD SPENT FOURTEEN 
—~ NIGHTS IN THE OPEN AJR. 










































Continued.] 
trained automatic pistols on the prisoners in order 
to prevent attempts at escape. On the lorries which 
were used for the transportation the Germans placed 
barbed-wire cages only 3 ft. high. The prisoners 
were forced to creep under the barbed-wire roof, and 
the Germans used long sticks to push the greatest 
possible number of prisoners on to each lorry. 
Several prisoners were so torn by the wire that they 
had practically no clothes left except a ragged jacket 
or pullover. As protection against catching typhus, 
all the prisoners were covered with creosote or lysol. 
At the west end of Jernvann the vehicles could go 
no further, and the prisoners were driven on foot 
for the last lap of the journey to a barrack town 
which was formerly used by road and factory workers. 
Eye-witnesses say that the prisoners were whipped 
and struck if they fell behind, and two men died 
on this short journey. On arrival it turned out 
that there was only room in the barracks for the 
guards, so the Serbs had to lie in the open air in 
their few clothes. Sometimes the weather was chilly 
and it rained, and there were swarms of mosquitoes. 
Only after fourteen days were canvas huts erected. 
The suffering of the prisoners is beyond description. 
At this camp at Jernvann, too, typhus soon 
began to play havoc among the prisoners, and some 
“Norwegian ”’ guards also caught the disease: they 
were sent to the hospital in Narvik, but the sick 
prisoners were immediately shot. 
On the average, twelve men died 
every day—the majority from ill- 
ness, but some were shot because 
they tried to escape. The camp 
at Jernvann was closed at the end 
of August, and the prisoners, then 
numbering about 350, were trans- 
ported back to Beisfjord va 
Bjoernefjell. At Jernvann the local 
people found huge common graves, 
where it is reckoned about 200 
Yugoslavs were buried. Equally 
moving reports come from another 
prison camp for Yugoslav prisoners. 
This camp is situated at Korgen, 
about half-way between Mosjoeen 
and Mo, in Rana, and houses about 
two or three hundred prisoners. 
Originally there were about 400. 
They arrived about midsummer 
and were set to work road-mending. 
Again the majority seemed to be 
intellectuals, and they were all un- 
doubtedly political prisoners. They 
were of all ages from sixty to six- 
teen. The treatment which these 
prisoners have received both at 
work and in the camp is such that 
people in the district are sure that 
the intention is to kill off the 
Yugoslavs. Time without number 
it has happened that the unfortu- 
nate prisoners have collapsed as 
they worked from lack of food. 
Those who in desperation tried to 
resist the guards or who were be- 











THE PRISON TRANSPORT ARRIVING 
AT TRELDAL ON ITS WAY TO THE 
CAMP AT JERNVANN, THE PRISONERS 
IN THESE BARGES HAD NO WATER 
AND VERY LITTLE FOOD, 
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were afraid that the soldiers in 
their own camps would be afflicted. 
During the evening of July 17 the 
Germans shot all those Serbs who 
were suffering from typhus. They 
had already been isolated in a 
special camp. Finally, the barracks 
and bodies were burnt. 

The remaining prisoners, about 
600, were the next day put on 
board barges which sailed past 
Narvik and over the fjord to a 
deserted mountain range north of 
Rombaksfjorden. As no arrange- 
ments had been made for further 
transportation, the prisoners were 
obliged to sit in the overcrowded 
barges for forty-eight hours, with- 
out water, and with little food. 
Many drank salt water. Eventu- 
ally they were taken on lorries, on 
which were constructed barbed- 
wire cages, to a camp which was 
without barracks except for the 
guards, These five or six hundred 
Yugoslavs were taken to Treldal, 
near the Rombaksfjord, and then 
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to Oevre Jernvann. On July 20 —7C™ ee p = , ee tel yond further exertion, were ex- 
the prisoners went ashore in THE COMMON GRAVE AT JERNVANN, WITHOUT CROSSES AND WITHOUT NAMES, WHERE ABOUT 200 SERBS, 1 terminated. Altogether over a 
groups of three. German SS. SHOT IN COLD BLOOD BY THE GERMANS, ARE BURIED. hundred Yugoslavs have been 
soldiers and Norwegian legionaries : at as eS oa : SIS ee ey shot at this camp, or died from 
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One way to look at the inside of a steel tube is to turn it inside out. 
This, as the picture shows, we did some little while ago. We don’t 
believe this feat has been performed before on any stage, but then, 
as you know we, at ACCLES Ry POLLOCK, 
are pretty good with tubes! Question is—the inside diameter is now 


greater than the outside ! But again which is the inside and which 


the outside? — we give it up and leave it to the Brains Trust! 





® TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD - STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE - BIRMINGHAM 
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MILES ‘MASTER’ 


“ 
Monoplane Pilots 
need 
—~ Monoplane Training vs 
— a 
O history of Miles Aircraft would be complete without 
reference to the now-famous Miles Master. 

‘I'he Master was designed on the idea that the Trainers of the 
R.A.F. should be as advanced as the operational aeroplanes of the 
Hurricane and Spitfire class and have equal characteristics. It was 
a two-seat tandem low-wing cantilever monoplane, with a Rolls- 
Royce Kestrel engine, and was as fast as the single-seat biplane 
fighters of 1935, many of which were still then in service. Every 
fighter pilot in the R.A.F. now receives initiation into fighter 
tactics in a Master. He goes from initial to operational school 
with the confidence that comes of being familiar with the class of 
aeroplane he will fly in combat. Even the American Eagle 
experienced flying men all—flew Masters before 
In this 


Squadron 
Hurricanes and their tribute to the trainers was high. 
small measure, credit which the designers would be loth to claim, 
the Master has thus contributed to the acknowledged superiority 
of Britain’s fighting men in the air. 

Over the remaining years between 1939 and now we must draw a 
discreet veil. And for the future, what can we say ?—except that 
Miles Aircraft will be there with Wings for the World’s air-minded 

in the form that best suits the needs of the 
a 


great To-morrow that will dawn with 
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Give generously to 


TheRoyal Air Force Benevolent Fund 











AIRCRAFT 


CONSTRUCTED BY PHILLIPS & POWIS AIRCRAFT LIMITED , SOMEWHERE. IN ENGLAND 
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OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When you call at 
HALIFAX 
Nova Scotia 

SAINT JOHN 
New Brunswick 
MONTREAL 

Quebec or 


VANCOUVER 
British Columbia 
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VANTELLA snirts 


WITH 


“VAN HEUSEN couars 
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SINCE 1858 


British Consols 
or “EXPORT " aqotuze paper) 


Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices 
“In Bond" for passenger and crew use. 


Supplies are limited but they are 
worth searching for. 








TOBACCOS AND 
CIGARETTES 
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The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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MIX THE CHILDREN’S HORLICKS WITH 
WATER ONLY—THE MILK IS ALREADY INIT 


Mothers who keep Horlicks 
for their children, because of 
its energy-giving and body- 
building value, find it a 
comfort to know that this 
delicious drink makes no 
demands on the milk supply. 

The correct way to make 
Horlicks is, and always has 


been, to mix it with water 
only. The milk is already in 
it. Mixed with water only, 
Horlicks is a complete food- 
drink for children. 

We ask you to be patient when 
you connot get Horlicks. Reduced 
supplies ere being distributed as 
evenly end fairly es possible. 
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_SAUCEPANS MADE SPITFIRES—OLD BOOKS MAKE SHELL CASES. TURN THEM OUT NOW—THE NEED IS URGENT! 
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We can learn this, at least, from war — 7 i 
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Tender, bleeding gums are danger signs, economy 
which neglected, lead to gum disease 
(Pyorrhea). Daily use of Forhans will There is no m= 
eradicate these gum affections — used in ‘Safer’ Lf 
time, prevent them altogether. Place ) 

Thousands of dentista use Forhans Anti- f 
pyorrhoea Astringent Thousands of them re- 
commend Forhans Brand Special Formula 
Dentifrice which contains Forhans Anti-pyorrhoea = 
Astringent. Don’t let pyorrhoea claim you as a 4 
victim. Guard against it now— 
before it is too late! See your z 
dentist, and start using Forhans : 
to-day! In three sizes PER— 

ADE ’ Fe ’ a 

Only FORHANS —— g 0 OTE ? 





Brand contains 
the “special 
formula” Anti. 
Pyorrhoea 
Astringent. 


including Purchase Tax 
Keep an alert eye open for 1818-1942 
‘** Eclipse ’”’ Blades—-now made only 
in the popular slotted pattern 
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JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. | 

















ON SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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THE GREYS IN 
THE GREAT WAR 
1914 


§ econ d i) Ml One During the first battle of Ypres 


(Oct., 1914) the Greys beld a vital 


| road against savage mass attacks. 

| When French relieving troops 
‘\|} arrived the leader of one troop of 

Wa} Greys had to be literally dragged 


out of the fighting. The Greys then 


C | A R E T T E * ma | = marched in sections down the middle 
| of the road to show the French 


that they were not running away 


just honest-to-goodness tobacco 


yl) for 2’ ; 10 for 1- Plain (Green Label! or Cork Tipped (Red label) 
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